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| of Indiana, sponsor of the Equal Rights Amendment in the House of Repre- ie 

sentatives, whose ardent appeal for Equal Rights made a visible effect upon a 

the members of the House Judiciary Committee at the recent hearing at the ie 
sae National Capital. The election of Mr. Ludlow to Congress affords tangible | 
} proof of the ability of women to use the ballot effectively for the general a 

welfare. Mr. Ludlow’s brilliant speech at the hearing appears in full in this | ie 

issue of Equal Rights, and may also be had in special reprints on application e 

to Literature Chairman, National Headquarters. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
_ this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] — 
House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Tntroduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. Nye, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House January 11, 1932, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LuDLOW, 
ndiana. 


Equal Rights 
Crocker 


HE spirit of youthful devotion in the service of a high principle char- 

acterized many of the Woman’s Party workers in the days of the militant 

suffrage campaign. The spirit was in no one of the young idealists 
better typified than in Ruth Croeker, whose part in the suffrage activities we 
now recall as the sad news of her death on March 4 reaches us. 


No small share of the success of the thrilling last act of the long suffrage 
drama is owed to the fine and courageous group of young women who, like 
Ruth Crocker, offered themselves enthusiastically to serve in the ranks of 
the Party campaigners. In the 1916 days of high hopes for the approaching 
victory, which none of us doubted for a moment, Ruth came from her home in 
Chicago to join the suffrage workers in Washineton. Like her sister Ger- 
trude, who had preceded her, she became a member of the staff of national 
headquarters at 21 Madison Place. Among the very special qualities which 
she brought to the varied tasks assigned her were her never-failing kindness, 
willingness, conscientiousness, and self-forgetfulness. 


When the first picket line marched out to the White House on ‘the crisp 
clear morning of January 10, 1917, Ruth Crocker was one of the twelve to 
stand with the bright banners at the gates. From that day on, through the 
many, weeks of peaceful picketing, not only in fair weather, but in snow or 
sleet, rain or cold, and on into Washington’s summer heat, Ruth never wearied 
or flagged in doing her full share of the long watches. When the summer 
brought riots, attacks, and finally arrests, Ruth was, of course, still at her 
post and was one of those to serve a terrible thirty-day sentence in Occoquan 
workhouse for picketing, or, as the police had it, obstructing traffic on the 
broad Pennsylvania Avenue pavement. 

At the meeting for the released suffragists when, her sentence. ended, she 
was called upon to make a speech, she stood up smiling and very young in 
her white ruffled taffeta dress and remarked, “I can’t make a speech, but it 
just seems to me that the most we can do is the least we can do.” That simple 
sentence was truly expressive of her valiant and devoted spirit. Again in 
January, 1919, she served a briefer sentence in the District Jail for participa- 
tion in a watchfire demonstration. ) : 

The same courage and cheerfulness which she so often demonstrated in the 
suffrage days were again strikingly evident during the past two years in her 
gallant fight against ill health and the terrible suffering of her long illness. 

In recalling thus for a brief review a part of the militant suffrage campaign, 


_ there comes to those who shared in it a feeling of keen satisfaction in the 


thought of the splendid comrades who met and served there as well as the 
of the desired end. 


A Mader: P rophiet 


: 6 ‘| BELIEVE that as sure as God is in His heaven this Amendment will 


some time be written into the Constitution of the United States!” 

With these ringing words Representative Ludlow concluded his address 

in support of the Equal Rights Amendment before the House Judiciary 
Committee on March 23. 

‘It is not often given to human aaa to foretell the future, but we venture 

to predict that some time Mr. Ludlow’s words will be recognized as having 
been veritably prophetic, 


The members of the National Woman’s Party are indeed fortunate in 
having as the sponsor of the Amendment in the House a man of Mr. Ludlow’s 
calibre, Believing as he does in the fundamental principles of justice as 
embodied in the American form of government, Equal Rights constitutes an 
essential part of his basic philosophy. yous that there were more men like 
him in our National Congress ! 


The people of Indiana are to be ae Ae upon ‘vias him as one 
of their national representatives, and: the people of the other forty-seven States 


owe a debt of gratitude to Indiana for the gift of his wise counsel. 


It is our hope that the Amendment will be written into the Constitution 
of the United States, this session, while Mr. Ludlow is its sponsor, and that 
when “woman’s magnificent destiny” has been achieved all honor may be paid 
to this modern prophet. | 
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Another t Alva Belmont 


A CHARMING wood-cut of Alva 


flagged court showing the gables, 
the arched doorway, and the porch giving 
on the garden, with the boughs of the 
great elm branching darkly across the 
‘foreground, illustrates an article on the 
National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party in Ada Rainey’s booklet on “The 
Gharm of Old Washington,” just pub- 
lished. 


” “The oldest holding on Capitol Hill has 


become the headquarters of the most mod- 
ern movement for the progress of women, te 
Miss Rainey’s sketch begins. 
not imagine the astonishment of the early 
owners of the land, if they could rise from 
the Land of Sheol and see what is going 
on in that house today? From such 
transitions come the drama of life. Of 
ris drama there is much evidence in the 


Belmont House, a view of the 


“Can you 


imposing mansion that gives its distinc- 
tion to the surrounding district..... 

“The interior is even more attractive 
than the outside,” continues Miss Mainey, 
“which is of rose brick with wide windows 
and the double flight of steps that ascend 
to the first floor. When the National 
Woman’s Party were driven from their 


house, the former Old Capitol building, 


they purchased this, and called it Alva 
Belmont House, after its donor. Mrs. 
Belmont gave the first house and has 
from time to time given largely of her 
personal funds, totaling perhaps over 


$250,000, the largest amount of a single 
gift ever given to the woman’s movement 


during the lifetime of an individual. The 


_ house is beautifully built. The wide hall 


is flanked on each side by a drawihg 
room and dining room which are appro- 


| ore furnished with many old pieces, 


historically interesting. The windows and 


colonial mantels call for special men- . 


tion. The latter are finely designed and 
modeled. The windows have side lights 
which let in a flood of sunshine. There 
are crystal chandeliers which grace the 
rooms and carry the air of colonial charm. 


There is a fine arch in the hall and a fan ~ 


window over the entrance door, and a 
well designed staircase that ascends to 
the two upper stories, which are appro- 
priately furnished as bedrooms, with 
canopy beds and tall chests of drawers 
dating back to an early period.” 

Other houses pictured and described in 
this interesting contribution to District 
history include the White House, Mount 
Vernon, Arlington, Tudor Place, Octagon’ 
House, Dumbarton House, and others of 
the great places of the past which have 


_ been the setting for events in the pageant 


of our country. 


Equal Rights Hearing Makes 


men, members of the Judiciary Com- 
-“ mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, with the Hon. Hatton W. Sumners 
presiding, were in their places about the 
long oak table in their Committee Room 
in the House Office Building on Wednes- 
day morning, March 23, for the hearing 
on the Equal Rights Amendment. The 
first speaker was the Hon. Louis Ludlow, 
of Indiana, who introduced the proposed 
amendment in the present Congress and 
_ whose ardent plea on behalf of its passage 
is reproduced on another page. 


S EVENTEEN United States Congress- 


Burnita Shelton Matthews, of Missis-— 


sippi, a member of the National Council 
Of the National Woman’s Party, intro- 


- duced the Woman’s Party speakers. Each 


in turn east new light upon the existent 
confusion and distress due to the in- 
equalities and injustice of our present 
system. Presenting the points of view 


of women in business and industry and 
the professions, of club women, of women 


who were leaders in the suffrage campaign 
and of young women on the threshold of 
their careers; they amassed incontro- 


vertible proof that women throughout the 
country demand Equal Rights by con- 


stitutional amendment and refuse com- 
promise or delay. 

Rebekah Greathouse, of New J ersey, 
chairman of the Lawyers’ Council, and 
Assistant United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, showed how our 
Constitution and laws have been devel- 
oped from the common law of England 
and other European countries. 

“The development,” she said, “has con- 
sisted in adding new principles to cover 
new situations and in discarding the 
medieval principles, which may have been 


appropriate to feudalism, but which: have 
no reasonable application to modern con- 
ditions. The principles determining the 
rights and liabilities of women showed 
most strongly the influenced of feudalism 
and for this reason have been greatly 


_ PRESIDENT CABLES EASTER | 
| GREETINGS 
National Woman's Party, 
Washington, D. C.: | 
_ I send you all my best Easter 
greetings and my prayers for the 


have undertaken. 
ALVA E. BELMONT, | 
President. 


y 


changed; but as is the case in so many 


branches of the law, the change has not 


yet caught up with conditions.” 

Mrs. Greathouse showed that many dis- 
criminations against women which were 
in the common law as inherited from 
England still remain; and explained the 
necessity of having women’s liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution. She 
declared that it has often been said that 
in adopting the Constitution and the first 
ten amendments, our forefathers were in- 
suring to the people of the United States 
the ancient liberties of the common law, 
but that insofar as women were con- 
cerned, especially married women, these 
liberties amounted to very little; ‘and that 
the only change the Constitution has 
made, with respect to women, since 1789, 


is the Nineteenth Amendment giving suf- 


frage to‘women. “In deciding whether or 


not women could be deprived of other 


realization of the great work we | 


rights considered fundamental by men, 
(personal security, personal liberty of 


movement, the free use and enjoyment | 
of property, the right to take part in 


government, and the right of applying to 
courts for redress of injury.” Mrs. Great- 


_ house said, “the Supreme Court has inter- 


preted the Constitution in the light of 
the common law and has held, on several 
occasions, that women did not share in 
these rights because they did not enjoy 
them under the common law as intro- 
duced into this country. The most recent 
demonstration of the Supreme Court’s 
attitude was its refusal to review the case 
of United States v. Welosky, preneaty to 
it last January.” 

“Fortunately for us,” she continued, 


“State laws have become more and more 


liberal toward us, but we have been 
forced to struggle on 48 fronts and we 
are still a long distance from complete 
justice.” She declared in conclusion that 
until the Equal Rights Amendment is 
adopted, this Government will not have 


reached its ideal of “equality of all before 


the law.” 
Jane Norman Smith, of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Equal 


Opportunity in Business and the Profes- 


sions, made explicit the Feminist position 
on industrial equality. She showed that 


one-of the prnecipal reasons for the pas- 


sage of the Equal Rights Amendment is 
to have the principle of industrial equal- 


ity for women—the right of a woman to 


sell her labor upon the same terms that 
a man sells his established once and 
for all time, in the Constitution of the 
United States. The amendment would 
be a mandate to the States to equalize 
their laws. 
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RS. SMITH sketched the history of 
special labor laws proposed in the 


beginning for factory women and showing 


a constantly increasing tendency to extend 
to business women. She told how the 
48-hour law in her own State was passed 


_ over the protests of every important ag- 


gregation of business women in the State. 
Mrs. Smith proved that the “protection- 
ist” point of view is a minority one by 
enumerating the attempts made in 13 
States during the 1930-31 sessions of the 
legislatures, to limit the hours of women 
but not those of men; attempts over- 
whelmingly defeated. | 

“Organizations of business women 
played a large part in the defeat of 48- 
hour week bills for women in Connecticut, 


Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, 


Maine, and New Hampshire,” she ex- 


plained. 
Missouri an eight-hour bill for 


women was defeated. This bill covered 


a large number of occupations, includ- 


ing stenographers and clerical workers. 
In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 44-hour 
week bills were defeated. In Indiana, a 
36-hour week bill was defeated. In Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, business women 
helped defeat proposed amendments pro- 


-viding further statutory restrictions. One 
. California legisiator said that he had re- © 


ceived 25,000 letters from wage-earning 
women in opposition to —— labor laws 


for women.” 


“Commenting that the idea of discrimi- 
nating against women in business and 
industry is an importation from Europe 
where in many countries standards are 
lower than in the United States, Mrs. 
Smith called attention to the efforts of 
the International Labor Office to impose 
restrictive labor laws upon the women 


of the world through 


ventions. 
Mrs. Smith also recounted the cost in 


- time and effort of women to block unjust — 
laws in their State Legislatures: 

“One could hardly expect business 

men to leave their occupations and spend 


weeks battling State Legislatures to pre- 


vent discriminatory laws being imposed 


upon them merely because they are men”; 
she said; “and yet that is exactly what 


_ business women throughout the length 


and breadth of this country are being 
compelled to do. 

. “These women in increasing numbers 
are supporting the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment as their only means of establishing — 
Equal Rights for men and women in the © 


industrial and business world.” — 


Josephine Casey, of TIllinois, field 


worker for the Woman’s Party, former. 
American Federation of Labor organizer, 
and one of the best known labor womei 


in the country, came straight from organ- 
ization for Equal Rights among factory 


women of Georgia, Rhode Island, and 


New Jersey, to state the working wom- 


- 


night. 


en’s point of view before the committee. 


Miss Casey’s declaration was a ringing 


bill of rights: 

_ “Working women want this amend- 
ment,” she announced unequivocally. 
“They have asked me to tell you so because 
I am a working woman. They would be 
here too but railroad fare and loss of 
time are serious items to those who have 
families to support; but they won't have 


to pay train fare to the ballot bow and 


some day people will realize that a large 
portion of the electorate can’t be forever 
insulted by so-called protection instead 
of respecting and granting their demands 
for legal rights... 

“The amendment would give women 
real protection — security in staying on 


the job, the only thing many have between | 


them and starvation. I checked over a 
thousand in one mill and I have their 
written statements showing that only 
five would not starve if deprived of work. 

“T went to the mills of Georgia at night 
I went to the mills of Rhode Island at 
I asked the women and I have 
their answers... . 
overwork, it is underwork.” 


DITH WEBER of Colorado, a young 
actress of great charm and personal- 


ity, spoke on the absurdity of having one 
set of labor laws for women, and another 


for men. “IT have often rehearsed at night,” 
she said: “And as to the eight-hour day, 
I have had as much as a 20-hour day. If 
you ask me whether we were tired after 


such rehearsing, we were, all of us, dead © 


tired, the men as well as the girls. The 
only ones who were fortunate were the 
orchestra men. Their union rules pro- 
vide that they be paid for overtime re- 
hearsals, and so the cast often has to wait 
for hours while the orchestra rehearses 
and is dismissed. Then the cast rehearses. 

“When I asked why laws against night 


work had been passed, I was told that one — 


of the reasons was the moral welfare of 
the community..... 


“Gentlemen, can there by any question | 


which is a better moral influence on the 
community; working at night, or not 
working at all 

Margaret Luers and Mabel Van Dyke, 
chairman of the Students Council and of 
the Young Women’s Council, respectively, 
expressed the intensity of the desire for 
equality on the part of the younger gen- 
eration. 

“IT am speaking for young women all 
over the country; young women who, 
leaving college, armed with our degrees 
and business certificates, eager to enter 
the business and professional world, are 


_ deeply humiliated to find that we are 


facing the injustice of discriminations 


against women,” said Miss Van Dyke. 


Miss Luers declared that college wom- 
en, about to graduate, are astonished to 
learn that there remain discriminations 
against women in our law and that they 


. The problem is not 


must struggle against inequalities at the 
outset of their careers. Miss Luers closed 


her remarks by presenting a petition to 
Mr. Sumners, as chairman of the com- 


mittee. She said: “When I told my class. 


mates yesterday that I was to speak be- 


fore this committee for Equal Rights to- | 
_ day, twenty out of twenty-two were thor- 


oughly aroused, and evinced their inter- 
est and favor toward the amendment by 


signing this petition in order that you 


might know how strongly college students 
feel about the matter.” | 


RS. HARVEY W. WILEY clarified 
a moot-point when she explained to 


the committee that many organizations 


are represented as opposing Equal Rights 
by national amendment when, as a matter 
of fact, the membership has never been 
consulted on the subject. She said: 
“One year ago, on January 6, 19381, 
certain organizations appeared in: oppo- 
sition to the amendment at the hearing 
before the Sub-Committee of the Senate. 


At that hearing (page 52), Miss Mar. | 


garet Maule, representing the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of America, of which 
I was once a member, said: ‘I represent 
an organization of 46,000 girls and wom- 
en all over the country who are opposed 
to the amendment for the reasons already 


| stated by the other speakers.’ 


“In a letter dated December 3, 1931, 
from Miss Margaret M. Lukens, president 


of the Girls’ Friendly ‘Society of the 
U. 8. A., addressed to Mrs. Florence 


Bayard Hilles, vice-chairman of ihe Wom- 
an’s Party, Miss Lukens says: ‘At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee on Jan- 
uary 17, 1924, it was moved that the 
Executive Committee go on record as 
opposing the blanket amendment: ‘Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States and all 


places subject to its jurisdiction. Jan- 
uary 31, 1929, the Executive Committee 


of the Girls’ Friendly Society, U. 8. A., 


reaffirms its opposition to the Bosal 
Rights Amendment.’ | 

“J question from this letter. whether 
the 46,000 working girls and women com- 
posing this organization have been con- 


sulted and whether they have gone on 


record as opposing a program whose pur- 
pose is to extend protective laws to per- 
sons, and not limit them to women only. 

was a member of the Homemakers 
Section of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion from 1926-28, During that time no 
discussion was ever had of the Equal 
Rights movement. I did not know until 
the hearing before the Senate Sub-Com- 


_Mittee, that the Home Economics Asso- 
~ ciation opposed the proposed amendment. 


“I am at present the second vice-presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, an active and 
loyal member, and I count the members 
of the District of Columbia Federation 
among my best friends.” Mrs. Wiley then 
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April 2 1932 


explained that on November 23, 1931, a 
resolution was offered by the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in regular meeting assembled, asking that 
the proposed Equal Rights amendment 


‘to the United States Constitution be 


made the subject of study by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for one 
year and that during the period of study 
they desist from their opposition. 

“This resolution,’ Mrs. Wiley further 
stated, “was duly sent to the chairman 
of Legislation and of Resolutions of the 
General Federation, to be acted on in 
preparation for the biennial convention 
next June. It was killed in the Resolu- 
tion Committee in January last without 
the great body of three million women 
being permitted to express themselves on 
the proposal,” 

Mrs. Wiley also quoted from a letter 
of March 6, 1931, from Miss Edna A. 


Hutchins, then president of the Maine © 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, in which 
Mrs. Hutchins says, “I am of the opinion 
that not all club women are in sympathy 


with the action which the General Fed- ~ 
eration took relative to the Equal Rights 


led to the adoption of the Nine 

teenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States it was my 
privilege to fight side by side with mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party all along the 
way. It was a campaign of many dis- 
couragements and grueling hardships, of 
hope too often deferred, of bitter disap- 
pointments that tested the mettle of fight- 
ing comrades of the opposite sex and 
often made us sick at heart, yet there was 
no lagging, no faltering, no showing of 


1+) URING the historic campaign that 


the white feather for we knew that our 
cause was righteous and that it is written 


in the book of fate that right shall ulti- 
mately prevail. As a newspaper corre- 
spondent, without a thought that I would 
ever enter public office or seek political 
preferment, I gave the best there was in 
me to the cause, not only because I be- 
lieved in the justice of the cause but 
through admiration for the pluck and per- 
severance, the sportsmanship and the 
eternal grit of its feminine proponents. 
I recount my small part in the struggle 
for equal suffrage not in a vain-glorious 
spirit nor to attract any credit to myself, 
for I deserve no credit for doing a citi- 
zen’s duty in a worthy movement, but to 
explain why I am here today as sponsor 
of the Lucretia Mott amendment. in the 
Seventy-second Congress to make a few 
introductory remarks at this hearing. . 
The more I see of women in politics and 
in public activities the more I am pleased 
that they got the ballot. They are mak- 


ing good. They are a great leavening in- 


amendment, Of course, I can only speak 
for myself, but I feel that it is a great 
injustice to the working women. They 
cannot help but be placed at a great dis- 
advantage under such legislation, dis- 
criminating between the working hours 
of men and women. 

“T am to appear before a committee this 
week in opposition to a bili asking for 
a 48-hour law for women and minors.” 
Mrs. Wiley concluded by saying: 

“T give these illustrations to show that 


in these organizations with which I am 


familidr, which are reported as opposed 

to the Equal Rights Amendment, there 

are doubtless many others, such as I, 


who do not agree with the position taken — 


by their governing boards, and who do 


‘believe that the time has come to replace 
discriminatory laws for women only, 
- passed during the last forty years, by the 


Equal Rights Amendment, which will 
give all adult human beings in industry 
in each State the equal protection of the 
law. Each State can then determine 
what its industrial laws shall be to make 
industry safe for human life and happi- 


“ness. That this can be done by law for 


Sponsor Amendment Makes 


of Representative Louis Ludiow 


of Indiana at the Hearing Before the 


House Judiciary Committee on the Equal 
Rights Amendment, March 23, 1932 


fluence in our public life. They stand for 
the better things and by the use of the 
suffrage they have obtained they improve 


_ the quality of the public service and 
_gtrengthen the nation’s moral bulwarks. 


The first great stronghold taken in the 
battle for the emancipation of women 
was the stronghold of equal suffrage. Now 
with hopes buoyed by the victories of the 
past and with righteousness still written 


- high on their banners they are maving on 
- to capture the second stronghold which 


will make their emancipation complete— 
the stronghold of Equal Rights. 
Equal Rights is a corollary of equal 


suffrage. Without Equal Rights equal . 
To secure Equal — 


suffrage is incomplete. 
Rights it is proposed through Federal 
constitutional amendment to establish at 
one time and at one stroke the rights of 
women co-equal with men in all of the 
States and possessions of our country. 
It is proposed to wipe out forever such 
ridiculous discriminations as denied to 
women equal guardianship of their chil- 
dren, a responsibility for which an all- 
wise Providence has especially endowed 
them. It is proposed to take down the 
nonsensical barrier which 27 States have 


erected against women serving on juries, 


It is proposed to say to every State under 
the American flag: “You shall not dis- 


men as well as for women is abundantly 
proved by the Oregon 10-hour statute for 
personas in mills and factories, which was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1916 
(Bunting y. Oregon 243 U.S, 426). ... 

“When the proposed Twentieth Amend- 
ment is enacted the benefit of shorter 
hours can be extended to all adult pigs 
in industry.” 

Following Mrs, Wiley’s remarks, repre- 


‘sentatives of the National League of 


Women Voters and other organizations 
opposed the amendment, thereby giving 
point to her statement that organizations 
appeared in opposition while their gen- 
éral membership remained without any 
knowledge that they were “opponents.” 

Burnita Sheiton Matthews, who con- 
ducted the ‘hearing for the Woman’s 
Party, made a brief but vigorous speech 


for rebuttal, in which she showed the - 


fallacy of the State-by-State method of 
obtaining equality; and the urgency of 
the present situation, with women dis- 
criminated against by special laws on 
the statute books of every State in the 
Union, in the District of Columbia, and 


‘in all territories and possessions. 


Strong Appeal 


criminate in your employment statutes 
against women who bravely seek to earn 
bread for themselves and their loved 
ones.” It is proposed to say to all of the 
States: “You shall give women citizen- 
ship rights and property rights equal to 
those of men.” 

It is proposed to sponge out of our 
State statutes the monstrous falsehood 


_ that there should be a double standard of 


morals, with legal escape for the male 


_ delinquent and legal penalties for the 


woman who is caught in sin. In short, 


it is proposed by this amendment to give. 


to women Equal Rights with men in every 
field of law. It is only through a Federal 
constitutional amendment that the widely 
varying discriminations against women 
that disgrace the statute books of many 
States can be wiped out and equality of 


rights for men and women can be ob- 


tained throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union. Hence we are here making 
our appeal in all earnestness and sincerity 


‘to you. 


When the proponents of Equal Rights, 
remembering me kindly from the associa- 
tions of the past, asked me to introduce 
the amendment in the present Congress, 
I was glad to do so. I believe that as 


sure as God is in His heaven this amend- : 
ment will some time be written into the 


Constitution of the United States, and I 
will be happy if that achievement comes 


in my time and especially happy if I ean 


be an instrument—and a humble instru- 


ment at that—in the fulfillment of wom- 


an’s magnificent destiny. 
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HE proposed 
Equal Rights 
Amendment to the 
Constitution was 
advocated before 
the House Judiciary 
Committee today 


Rights for Women 
Advocated by 
Ludlow 


New York Times, 
March 24, 1932, 


. by Representative Louis Ludlow of In- 


diana as the only way to “wipe out widely 
varying discriminations against women 
that disgrace the statute books of ey 
States.” 

Representative Ludlow, who introduced 
the resolution proposing such an amend- 
ment, appeared in its behalf with half a 
dozen members of the National Woman’s 


Party and was the only man heard. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
which is aligned with the National League 


of Women Voters and other organizations 


of women in opposition to the amend- 
ment, was represented by Miss Selma 
Borchardt of Washington and the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League by Miss Mary 


Winslow of the Women’s Bureau of the 


Department of Labor. | 
Mrs. Rebekah Greathouse, assistant 


Federal attorney, a cousin of the late 


Senator Morrow, testified that aside from 
the right to vote the “equal protection of 
the laws” guaranteed by the Constitution 
“means just what it did in 


time. 


The demands of women in industry for 
Equal Rights were presented by Mrs. Jane 
Norman Smith of New York and Miss 
Josephine Casey, field worker. 

The Equal Rights Amendment was de- 
nounced by opposition witnesses who 
were presented by Mrs. William J. Car- 


son of Philadelphia, representing the Na- 


tional League of Women Voters. 


Pleads Cause 
of Equality 


Newark News, 
Newark, N. J., 


HE weekly 

forum of the 
State Women’s Re- 
publican Club Mon- 
day at the ‘lreaten 
headquarters in the 
Stacy-Trent Hotel 
heard Miss Josephine Casey of the field 
staff of the National Woman’s Party 
plead the cause of equality for women 
with men in industrial legislation. She 
has interviewed and organized working 


' women in a number of States where re- 


strictive legislation was pending. She 
told of her experiences in Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, where em- 
ployed women rose to protest that with- 
out freedom to contract for their services 


in competition with men and boys they 


would be out of jobs. 

Miss Casey said the Consumers’ League, 
which sponsors protective bills in other 
States as well as New Jersey, did a good 
job when it made war on sweat shops, 
but should have retired then instead of 


Los Angeles, Cal., 


Press Comment 
“interfering” with the rights of women 
to obtain employment by seeking to limit 


what they may offer. Miss Casey de 
nounced the prohibitory night work acts 
and limited hours of work laws which 
apply only to women, emphasizing that 
the women affected neither asked nor 
want such “protection.” 


Mrs. George’ H. Miles, president of the 
club, said the Consumers’ League bills in 


New Jersey were indorsed from year to 
year by women’s groups as a species of 
“inherited” mandates, without looking 
further into changing economic and so0- 


cial conditions. After questions from the 


body, the forum recommended that the 
48-hour week for women bill, which has 
passed the House and awaits action in 


_the Senate, be submitted to the club’s 
board for study and action. Tt has prac- - 
tically no prospects in the Senate, but the | 


women felt it should be considered now 
in preparation for its 
year. 


a fortnight, has been meeting employed 
women and girls here. She will not ap- 
pear at the State House to lobby against 
the legislation she disapproves, but the 
girls will speak for themselves. 
Freeholder Margaret D. Baker and Mra. 


Murray H. Coggeshall were hostesses at 


a tea after the forum. — 


\RGANIZED 
women three- 
score strong — in- 
vaded the austere 
chambers of the 
House Judiciary 
Committee today 
and ranged them- 
selves on opposite sides of the movement 
to put an Equal Rights Amendment in the 
Constitution. 


Equal Rights 
Battle Begun 
Los Angeles Times, 


March 24, 1932. 


All the witnesses were women except- 


ing Representative Ludlow, Democrat, of 
Indiana, sponsor of the amendment. 
“The first stronghold was equal suf- 
frage,” Ludlow said. “Now they are mov- 
ing on to capture the second stronghold 
which will make their emancipation com- 
plete—the stronghold of ‘Equal Rights.’ 
“It is proposed to sponge out of our 
State statutes the monstrous falsehood 
that there should be a double standard 
of morals with legal escapes for the 


male delinquent and legal penalties for 


the woman who is caught in sin.” 

Mrs. Rebekah Greathouse, Assistant 
United States Attorney in the District, 
flailed the Supreme Court, saying it, “in 
its conservative way, always interprets 
the rights of women under the common 
law of 1788, when the Constitution was 
adopted. We have no rights under the 
Constitution except suffrage.” 

Mrs. Jane N. Smith, of New York, testi- 


Miss Casey, who has been in the ‘State 


fied: “We believe all industrial legis. | 
lation should apply to men and womer | 


alike. It is almost impossible to secure 


equality from State Legislatures. I know, | 


because ve worked with the New York 
Legislature.” 


Miss Josephine Casey, field worker, | 


with woman labor, was bitter against 


“the perfect ladies who want to protect | 
the working-girl—protect her ‘out on her 
ear’.” 
Miss Mabel Van Dyke and Miss ag 
garet Leurs endorsed the amendment on | 
behalf of the younger members of the 


National Woman’s Party. Then Miss 


Kidith Weber, actress, said the absurdity 
of restricted working hours for women 
would be evident “if at 10 o’clock at | 
night in the theatre it was announced a | 
man would take the heroine’s part so she — 


could go home to bed.” 


‘Mrs, William J. Carson, Philadelphia, | 
of the National League of Women Voters, — 


led the opposition. The reasons she gave: 
“That it is unnecessary since undesirable 
discriminations not only can be removed 


without a Federal amendment but are | 


being continually so removed. 


“That it is undesirable to interfere with 
the States’ rights our Federal | 


form of government. . # 


“That it is ailestoiaa to make every 
case involving a differentiation between 


men and women a Federal question that — 


can ultimately-be settled by the Sn- 
preme Court. 

“That no definition of ‘Equal ita 
is contained in the amendment and that 


this would result in ‘confusion. 

Seek to End HE case of 

Discriminatory _ women’s rights 

Laws versus man’s law 
was argued before 

New York 


bench of twenty- 

three male judges 

today, with femi- 
witnesses tak- 
ing both sides. More than half a hun- 
dred from national organizations brought 
before the mahogany dais of the House 
Judiciary Committee the contest of how 
best to wipe the statute books clean of 
the discriminations against women, 
which all agreed existed. 


March 24, 1932. 


The National Woman’s Party, whose 


argument was directed by Mrs. Burnita 
S. Matthews, believed there should be a 


constitutional amendment proclaiming 


Equal Rights with men. The National 
League of Women Voters, marshaled by 
Mrs. William J. Carson of Philadelphia, 
said such an amendment violated States’ 
rights. Representative Louis Ludlow, 
Democrat of Indiana, is sponsor of the 
amendment, 


Equal Right 
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Holds Critical Audience | 
MELIA EARHART gave an inspira- 
tional Sunday afternoon talk to men 
and women prisoners at Welfare Island, 
New York City prison, an audience that 
Commissioner Fishman described as one 
of the most critical in the world. But the 


men and women listened, absorbed, to — 


Miss Karhart’s account of her flying ex- 
periences, and afterwards deluged the 
aviatrix with eager questions. 
answers Miss Harhart described various 
types of planes and gliders, explained the 
mechanism of the autogiro which makes 
it supremely safe in landing, though too 


small in gas capacity for long-distance | 


flying, and recounted her earlier diffi- 
culties in getting her flying lessons and 
equipment paid for. Having signed up 
for flying instruetions, and being advised 
to buy “a little old plane for about $1,000,” 
she found her family unable to finance her 
project. Nothing daunted, she got a job 
as a ——e girl and soon got off the 
ground. 
Japanese Women Lawyers 
EW regulations which became ef- 
fective July 1 give women lawyers 
in Japan the right to practice at the bar. 
After graduating from law colleges and 
passing the bar examination, women will 
be allowed the titles. of at- 


In her > 


torneys and may become attorneys after 
eighteen months’ apprenticeship in a rec- 
ognized law office. 


Saving Suicides ip Japan 
RS. NOBUEO JO, for more than 
L sixteen years head of an old wom- 
en’s home in Kobe, Japan, has added a 
department to help in preventing suicide 
among needy Japanese women. Among 
other methods, she has caused to be placed 
prominently .at railroad crossings signs 
reading, “Wait a bit; God is love! Wom- 


en’s Sympathy Society, Harade, Kobe 


City.” Mrs. Jo is known as “The Heroine 
of Suicide Crossings.” 


Women Win Art Scholarships 

HE winners of the scholarships for 

1932 of the British School in Rome 
are both women. The award for painting 
goes to Miss Constance D. Rowe of the 
Royal College of Art, that for sculpture 
to Miss Marjorie Meggitt of the Royad 
Academy School. 


No Sex Disqualifications 

HE committee of the Burma Round 

Table Conference agreed on the estab- 
lishment of a Legislature consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
It was also agreed that there should be 
no sex disqualification from membership 
in either House, 


Ethiopia Has Girls’ Lyceum 

opia has her first lyceum for girls. 

Created by the Empress Manem, patron 

of letters and fervent advocate of feminine 

education, the school has recently been 


inaugurated under the auspices of the 
- sovereigns of Ethiopia. 


“In the name of the Empress, the Min- 
ister of Public Education read an address 


affirming the great importance which the 


Empress attaches to the education of 
young women and her desire to see, in 
the near future, the simultaneous open- 
ing of schools for boys and for girls in all 
the provinces of the empire. 

“We wish to remark ‘that this lyceum 
is the first institution for the education 
of women established in the Ethiopian 
capital, We hope it will prove a first step 


jn the enfranchisement of all our 


in this friendly country.” 


L’Egyptienne also observes that “Bvery 


sort of activity is more and more ayvail- 
abie to the women of Russia. According 
to Werwderts, in order to overcome the 
lack of manual] workers one hundred thou- 
sand women will be trained for industrial 


work, one million five hundred thousand 


will be placed in collective cultivation, 
and several millions (this we deplore) of 
women will be trained in military 
careers.” 


News the F 


Blanche Yurka Honor Guest © 
LANCHE YURKA, who has just com- 
pleted a three weeks’ theatre engage- 
ment in Boston, was the guest of honor 
at a tea given on March 19 by Alice Lee 
West Movius, chairman of the Massachu- 


setts Branch of the Woman’s Party. Mem- 


bers of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Branch and Mrs. Stephen 
Pell of New York were among the guests. 


The Eastern Shore Campaign 
RS. HARVEY W. WILEY, ebair- 


man of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party; Abby Scott — 
Baker, and Margaret F. Luers, chairman. 


of the Students’ Council, have been tour- 
ing the Eastern Shore of Maryland in the 


interests of Equal Rights during the past 


week, They motored from Washington to 
Annapolis in Mrs. Wiley’s car on March 
28 and reached the Eastern Shore the 
same day via the Claiborne Ferry. Their 
itinerary included the most important 
towns on the Eastern Shore, including 
Baston, Ridgely, Salisbury and Chester- 


town. They also spoke at a meeting in. 


Darlington, Harford County, arranged by 
Mrs. Edward Allen and Mrs. Theodore 
W. Forbes, and ended the tour with a 


luncheon meeting at the Woman’s City 


Club, Baltimore, where they were the 


honor guests of the Maryland Branch of 
the Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Alfonso Boley, president of the 
Eastern Shore District of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Fred 
G. Usilton, wife of the editor of the Kent 
News, arranged the tour in collaboration 
with Mrs. Forbes. ; 

A full report of the trip will appear in 
next week’s issue of Equant Ricurts, 


To Run for ‘Senate 


NNIE R. HALE, author and mother 


of Ruth Hale, wife of Heywood 
Broun, New York columnist, announced 
on March 20 that she would be a candi- 
date for the Demoeratic nomination to 
the United States Senate from California. 
Her announcement said : 
“T wish to say that I have not ‘been 


urged by my many friends’ to make the 


race. On the contrary, the few friends I 


have, have urged me to stay out of it.” 


Women Outnumber Men at Polls 
SHELTON MATTHEWS, 
member of the National Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, reports that 
at the special election recently held in 


_presided.... Assisting Mrs. 
were: Mrs. Ernest Humphrey Daniel, 


the Seventh Congressional District in 
Mississippi to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Representative Percy 
E. Quin, the county of Copiah had more 
women than men as managers of the elec- 
tion. In twelve precincts, two of the 
three managers were women, while in only 
eight precincts were two of the three 
managers men. In two precincts all the 
managers were men, but in another two 


precincts all the managers were women. 


Easter Tea at Alva Belmont House 


ADAME PATRICIA BENNETT 

DIMITRU, wife of the Attache of 
the Rumanian Legation, spoke on Ru- 
manian Women and Their Political 
Status at Alva Belmont House, national 
headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party, at 144 B street N. E.., on the after- 
noon of Easter Sunday, at 4 o’clock. 
_ Mrs. Paul Myron Linebarger, District 
chairman of the National Woman’s Party, 
Linebarger 


Mrs. John Bennett, Mrs, Julia Hopkins, 
Mrs. Clyde Aitchison, Mrs. Eugene Wood- 
son, Mrs. Warren Haines, and Mrs. 
Charles Williamson. 


Baroness Von Loewenfeldt, Anita 
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Boggs, Mrs. Charles McNary and Mrs. 


Shumate poured tea. 


Ruth Kalthoff gave an especially ar- 


ranged musical program, 


Chilean Women May Vote Soon 
CCORDING to cables from Chile, 
preparation of measures to change 
the Constitution and give women the vote 
virtually has been completed by the na- 
tional administration. These measures 
will be submitted to Congress presently, 
with the sponsorship of President Juan 
E. Montero, who promised the women 
that if elected he would give them Equal 
Rights with men. 
Sefiora Graciela de Montero, wife of 
the President, who is one of the women’s 


principal leaders, has had much to do 


with preparation of the proposed consti- 


tutional changes. She aided the com- 
_Inittee of women who have helped the 
Government in drafting the bills. 


Congress was notified recently that a 
women’s vote bill and other measures de- 
signed to make the Constitution more 
modern and liberal for, both sexes would 
be submitted in the near future to carry 
out Montero’s platform promises. So far, 


little opposition except in reactionary po- 


litical circles has been manifested; and 
it is anticipated that the bill will be 
passed, since the principle of women’s 
participation has received considerable 


- backing by most of the political parties. 


There is yet no agreement on the exact 
terms of the provisions, there being some 
women who believe the vote ought to be 
granted with some restrictions at first, 
but agreement on the terms is predicted 
soon. 

Montero’s bill providing for divorce will 
be delayed until the measure 
before Congress. 


/ 


Industrial Equality Topic in Indiana 


N MARCH 22, the eve of the Con- 


gressional hearing in Washington, 
the Indiana Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party held its regular meeting in 
Indianapolis at the home of the State 
chairman, Mrs. Ovid Butler Jameson. 
Mrs. Jessie Gremelspacker, director of 
the Bureau of Women and Children of 
the Indiana State Industrial Board, spoke 
on “The Situation of Women in Industry 
in Indiana.” Mrs. Gremelspacker’s point 


-of view, which acquires especial signifi- 


cance from her position, is uncompro- 
misingly that of equality. 

“The women who work in industries in 
Indiana do not want any special pro- 
tective legislation,” she declared. “They 
know it means losing their jobs!” She 
says that sanitation and welfare legisla- 
tion should be for both men and women; 
that factory owners in Indiana try to 
make the conditions of work comfortable 
for both sexes in order to obtain a better 
type of work. Mrs. Gremelspacker be- 


lieves, from her industrial . experience, 


would be best for both men and women. 


“Efficiency check-ups of beth men and 
women show,” she said, “that work done 


after three o’clock in the afternoon pro- 


duces the seconds that have to be sold 


cheap.” 
“The status of women in industry and 
in all work will be improved,” Mrs. 


-Gremelspacker concluded, to applause, 


“when salaries are based on the job, not 
on sex nor marriage!” 

An animated discussion followed, and 
the following telegram was sent from the 
meeting to the Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee ; 

“The Indiana National Wom- 
an’s Party, meeting today, urges the 
House Judiciary Committee to report the 
Equal Rights Amendment out of com- 
mittee. The women of Indiana will thank 
you for this service.” 

(Signed ) 
Mrs. Ovip BuTLer Jamnson, 
President. 

Mow. James Wason was added to the 
list of officers of the Indiana Branch as 
chairman of the Second Congressional 


‘District. Mrs, Wason, who was active 
in the suffrage campaign, was for several 


years a member of the State Franchise 
Board, and is a sterling Feminist. 


Michigan Branch Demands: Aimendsient 


ILLA A. NELSON, State secretary 
of the Michigan Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, speaking in the social 
rooms of St. John’s Episcopal parish 
house, Royal Oak, Michigan, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 14, advised sending 


questionnaires to all candidates for pub- 


lic office, 

“The Natio Woman’s Party has in- 
troduced into beth houses of Congress 
a blanket amendment to the Federaj Con- 


stitution making it mandatory on State ' 


Legislatures to grant equal legal rights 
to men and women,” Mrs. Nelson said. 
“Six thousand years would be required 
to remove all laws discriminating against 


women, law by law and State by State. 
_In 1911 a law was passed in Michigan 


granting married women the legal right 
to collect wages for their work outside 
the home. But Michigan is one of eight 
States where married,women do not have 
contractual rights and are handicaped in 
business as a result. The statute laws 
concerning married women are a patch- 
work quilt in the 48 States, resulting 
from efforts made to modernize the com- 


mon law, under which married women. 


had no legal entity. 

“The principle of equality for one-half 
the citizens of the country should be made 
sure in the Federal Constitution, where 


State Legislatures cannot tinker with it,” 


Mrs. Nelson continued. “Three days of 


.Right 


| buffoonery could not then be indulged jp | 
that the 44-hour week and five-day week 


by any Legislature, as was done during } 
the last session of the Michigan Legisla. | 
ture over a proposed law to make an em. 4 
ployer of a married woman liable to q | 
fine, a proceeding that was an insult to 4 
all women.” 

Mrs. Nelson discussed also the 
ment of the National Woman’s Party in | 
the Pan-American Congress, The Hague | 
Conference, and the of 
Consultative Committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. | 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED By | 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1919. 


Of Riana, at Baltimore, 
Md., April 1, 1932. 


State vf Maryland 88. 


City of Baitimore 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora 4. 
Ogle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
of hKients, and that the following Is, to the 
best o: her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and “it a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown tn the above eaption, required by thie 
Act ot August 24, 1912, embodied Im Section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of thia form, to wit: 

1. ‘bat the names and addresses of the ogee gd 
editor, managing editor and business manage : 

Publisher, National Woman’s Party, 1 
Chase street, Baltimore, Md. 
Edith Houghton Hooker, Upiand, Roland 

ar 

Manager ear Ruby A. Black, 144 B St. N. B,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bustuess Manager, Dora G. Ogle, Catonsville, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address inust be stated and niso 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total) amount of stock. If not owned by a corporn- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers muut be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and addreu. 
- —_ ns those of each individual member, must be 
given 

President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, N. ¥ Chairman 
National Council, Mrs. Harvey Wil C. . Vice- 
Chairmen, Gail Tatghlin,. Me. ; Bayari 
Filles, Del.: Anita Pollitzer, S. C. Secretary, 
Dwight Cl ark, ‘Treasurer, Laura 
Cc Congressional Chairman, Maud Younger 
Director of National Activities, Muna Lee. Parlin. 
mentarian, Emma Fox, Mich. Edith age 
Nina E. Allender, D. Mrs. John 
N. Y.: Mra. Merritt O. Chance, D. ‘Mrs Isaac 
H. Dixon, Md.: Bertha W. se ie Colo.; Elsie Hill, 
Conn.; Inez Haynes Irwin, N. Edith Houghton 
Hooker, Md.; Elizabeth T. "Ket, ae Ruth Vandeer 
batt, Ni ‘Alma Lutz, N, Dak. : Burnita 
thews, Miss.: Dora G. Ogle, Md.: "Alice Paul, N. J.; 
Sarah Pell, N. Y.; Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N. Y.; 
Jane Norman Smith, N. Y.% A. Margaret Smith, 
Mass.; Doris Stevens, N. ¥Y.; Mrs. John Jay White, 
N. ¥.; Margaret Whittemore, Calif.; Mrs. Valentine 
Winters, Ohio; Maud Younger, Ca lif. 

& the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, of 
other securities are: (Jf there are none, so state.) 

There are none, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholdera and security 


- holders, if any, contain not only the Hest of stoek- 


holders and security holders as they appenr upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholier or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fijuciary relntion, the name of the person or corpora- 


- tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given: algo 


that the said two paragraphs contain statements em 

bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to ‘the 
cizeumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustecs, hold 
stock and securities in a eapacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reasen to 
belleve that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or tndirect in the said 
- k, bonds or other securities than as so stated 


her. 
eo * ‘That the average number of copies of ench 
lgsue- ‘of. this publication sold or distributed, throug? 
the-malls or otherwise, to paid subseribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 


Intformatior is required from datly pmblica- 


(This information is reqvired from daily publica- 
tions only.) Dora G. 


Business Manager. 
Sworn te and subscribed before me this 16th day 


ANNE R, HEYMAN, N. P. 
(My commission expires May 1, 1933.) 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. | 


| of March, 1932. 
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